2.   WILLIAM  TYNDALE
of the New Testament a reflection of Tyndale's own character:
that 'plain heroic magnitude of mind3 which distinguishes him
pre-eminently among the earliest English Reformers of the
sixteenth century. From the time when he spoke his words to
the Gloucestershire priest, to the last words that he uttered at
the stake at Vilvorde, he had one object only: to make from
the original Hebrew and Greek an absolutely honest translation
of the scriptures into English, a translation as simple and
straightforward as might be; and to make such a translation
available to all his countrymen. CI call God to record', he wrote
a few years before his death, 'against the day we shall appear
before our Lord Jesus, to give a reckoning of our doings, that
I never altered one syllable of God's word against my con-
science, nor would this day, if all that is in the earth, whether
it be pleasure, honour or riches, might be given me.' And
Tyndale's earnestness and simplicity of character were his
protection against the temptations of that over-ornate writing
which was the besetting stylistic sin of the age in which he
wrote. In the words of Westcott, 'it was Tyndale's influence that
decided that our Bible should be popular and .not literary,
speaking in a simple dialect; and that so, by its simplicity, it
should be endowed with permanence'. It was consistent with
Tyndale's character that he should continue the straightforward
tradition of prose which had marked the greatest English works
of devotion since the fourteenth century and earlier, free from
the cink-horn' terms and the circumlocutions which mar much
Tudor and much Stuart prose.
Many of the orthodox, like Thomas More, were willing to
allow an English translation of the Bible, under episcopal
control. The principal criticisms brought against Tyndale's
translations were three: firstly, that no individual ought to
have undertaken such translation upon his own* responsibility;
secondly, that Tyndale had inserted prefaces and marginal
notes, enforcing his heretical interpretations; thirdly, that by
his choice of words, such as km for charity, elder for priest,
congregation for church, he had given to his translation a subtle
non-ecclesiastical bias. It is the peculiar merit of Tyndale
as a translator that he did not seek to avoid this last criticism